INTER-DEPARTMENTAL RELATIONS

a co-ordinating committee. This proving ineffective owing to the opposi-
tion of the Admiralty, Lord Curzon brought the matter before the War
Cabinet, where there ensued a long debate between Lord Curzon and
Mr Balfour. Heads of a settlement were agreed by the Cabinet, but the
change of Government in 1916 enabled the question to be reopened.
Mr Lloyd George refused to go back on the arrangement, and the Air
Board was reconstituted with enlarged terms of reference. The success
of the German air raids led the Cabinet to believe that a much more
energetic policy had to be followed. A Cabinet committee recom-
mended a separate Air Ministry and Air Force. The Admiralty objected,
but the War Cabinet accepted the report and the necessary legislation
was introduced and passed.1 Henceforward three Service Departments
had to be co-ordinated.

The rearmament programme of 1936-9 again raised the problem of
co-ordination. Mr Baldwin's solution, which was followed by Mr Neville
Chamberlain, was to appoint a Minister for the Co-ordination of
Defence who, inter alia^ presided over the Chiefs of Stall" Committee
in the absence of the Prime Minister.2 In fact, however, he made little
attempt to co-ordinate general administration, and his real task was to
co-ordinate production, a branch of administration which, as will
presently be seen, has a separate history. The office disappeared in r94o
and late in the same year Mr Winston Churchill, on becoming Prime
Minister, assumed also the functions of Minister of Defence. The office
added nothing to the powers which he might have exercised as Prime
Minister, but the title made plain that he proposed to take personal
control of strategy, subject of course to the War Cabinet, which in fact
left him a very large element of discretion."3 Mr Attlce followed his
example for a short period, but in 1946 a separate Minister of Defence
was appointed, to preside over the Chiefs of Staff Committee when
required, and to take decisions on matters of strategy common to all
three Services. In this instance, accordingly, the problem of co-ordina-
tion was solved by the creation of a separate ministry.

One of the essential tasks of the Committee of Imperial Defence

1  Lloyd George,  War Memoirs, iv, ch. LVII; sec also Life of Lord Cur^on, ill,
pp. 145-7.

2  See below, pp. 302-4.                           3 See below, pp. 310-13.
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